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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In view of the interest aroused by the duplicate copy of the 
inscription of the King of Assyria, generally known as Ram- 
man-nirari I.,* (about 1290 B. C.) it seems desirable to place 
at the disposal of scholars, a complete publication of the monu- 
ment in question. Scheil, who was among the first to call 
attention to the duplicate, while it was still in Constantinople, 
contented himself with a transliteration and an indication by 
means of bold type of the variants to the copy found by George 

*(1) Jules Oppert "Adad-Nirar, Roi d^Ellasar," Comptes Rendtis de VAcademie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, June, 1893. (2) Pognon. L' Inscription de Ramman' 
Nerar ler Bm d^Assyrie^ (R6ponse h un article de M. Oppert) 1894; (3) Scheil, "Inscription 
deRamman-Nirari, ler," in Beceuil de Travaux relatifs d, la philol. et h VarcMol. egypt. et 
assyriennes. Vol. XV., 1893, pp. 138-140. (4) M. Jastrow, Jr., " The two copies of Ramman- 
nirari's Inscription," Zeits. f. Assyr. X., pp. 35-48; (5) Lyon read a paper "On the recently 
discovered tablet of Ramman-nirari" before the American Oriental Society in March 
1894, which however, has not yet been published. See also (6) HUprecht's Assyriacaf pp. 
7&-77, who discusses Oppert's reading of the name of the King, (7) Oppert, Zeits, f. Assyr, IX., 
pp. 310-314; (8) Thureau-Bangin, "La Lecture de I'Ideogramme AN-IM," Journal 
Asiatique, Sept. -Oct., 1895, pp. 3^-^^, who pleads for a reading Immeru, and (9) Oppert's 
reply (ibid, pp. 393-396) ; (10) Meissner Beitrdge zum Altbabyl. Privatrecht. p. 114, note 2. 
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144 Hebraica 

Smith at Kaleh - Shergat,* and now in the British Museum. f 
Oppert furnished a translation together with some notes, includ- 
ing a discussion of the first element in the name of the king, 
which he reads A dad. In an article published in the Zeit- 
schriftfur Assyriologie (see note, p. 143), I gave a complete list 
of the variants, and examined their character, but the inscrip- 
tion itself has not yet been published. The original is (I believe) 
now in New York in the hands of M. Dikran Kelekian, who 
brought it from Constantinople and submitted it to Oppert in 
the spring of 1893, prior to taking it to Chicago, where it was 
on exhibition at the World's Columbian Exposition, during the 
summer of the same year. An excellent cast of the inscription 
was obtained by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson for the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania.;}: It is from this cast, which for all 
purposes is as good as the original, that the photographs accom- 
panying this article were made by Mr. F. Meynen, of Philadelphia, 
to whom thanks are due for his careful and excellent work. The 
characters in archaic Assyrian style, like the British Museum 
copy, are clear, bold, and beautiful. In my copy I have endeav- 
ored to reproduce every line and stroke of the original, and 
where I may have failed, the photographs || will furnish the needed 
control for students of palaeography. The material of the tablet 
is a dark stone. Its measurements are 30.1 cm. (length), 22.2 
(breadth), and 4.2 (thickness). It contains 65 lines as against 
78 of the British Museum duplicate. The owner was unable to 
furnish any information as to the place where the stone was 
found, but in view of George Smith's statement that he saw 
"many fragments of inscriptions" belonging to Kamm^n- 
nirari I., there is every reason to believe that our duplicate also 
came from Kaleh - Shergat — the site of the ancient city Asur — 
in the days of RammS,n-Nirari, the capital of Assyria. The 
inscription is dated five days later than the London copy, and in 

* Assyrian Discoveries, p. 242. 

t First translated by George Smith, Assyr. Disc, pp. 24^-246 ; published in IV Rawlinson, 
1st ed., pi. 44 and 45 ; 2nd ed., pi. 39. Recent translations, (a) Pognon, Inscription de 
MeroU'Nerar I., Boi d^Assyrie (Paris, 1884), with commentary and glossary, (6) Peiser in 
Schrader's Keilschriftl. Bibliothek, I., pp. 4-9. 

X I am indebted to the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and to 
the Curator of the Babylonian Antiquities — Prof. Hilprecht — for the kind loan of the cast 
and for the permission to have it photographed. 

!| A few strokes on the "reverse" at the end of lines 38, 41, 42, 45, 49, 51, 57, 58, 61 do not 
appear on the photograph. 
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my article above referred to, I have shown that our copy must 
have been produced by dictation to a scribe, from the London 
copy, or from a third copy which served as a basis for both. In 
view of the custom of the Assyrian monarchs, to deposit historical 
records in the four corners of the official residences erected by 
them, I was at first inclined to conclude that besides our two 
texts, two more copies must have been prepared, but the tablet is 
not a foundation record. It is a commemorative inscription, its 
chief purpose being to recall the restoration on the part of 
Rammto-nirari of a portion of the old temple to Asur, which 
stood in the city of Asur, the capital of Assyria. The inscrip- 
tion was to be set up in some spot where it could be seen, and 
whatever number of copies may have been prepared, whether two 
or more, all must have served the same end — to bear witness to 
the king's devotion to the great god Asur. They must, therefore, 
have been attached to various parts of the exterior of the structure 
referred to. 
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II. TKANSLITEKATION. 

OBVERSE. 

1. il Ramman-nirari ru-bu-u^ el-lu si-ma-at^ ili 
e-tel-lu^ sa-ka-an-ki ilani mu-kin* ma-ba-zi 
ni-ir dap-nu-ti um-ma-an Kas-si-i Ku-ti-i 
Lu-lu-me-i u §u-ba-ri-i mu-bi-ip kul-la-at na-ki-ri 
5. e-li-is^ u sa-ap-li-is^ da-is matati^-su-nu 

is-tu Lu^-up-di u mat Ra-pi-ku a-di E-lu-ha-at 
sa-bi-it ki-sa-at^ ni-si mu-ra-pis me-is-ri 
u ku-du-ri sarru sa napbar ma-al-ki^*^ u ru-be-e" 
iiA-nu ilAsur iiSamas iiRamman u i^Istar a-na si^^-pi-su 

10. u-se-ik-ni-su^^ sa-an-gu-u si-ru sa B6l 

abal Pu-di-ilu sa-kin^* il Bel is-sa-ak-ki iiA-sur^^^ 

ka-si-id m^t Tu-ru-ki-i u mat Ni-gim-ti 

a-di pa-at gim-ri-su gi-me-ir ma-al-ku sad-i 

u b^-ur^^-sa-ni pa-at Ku-ti-i ra-pal-ti gu-un-nu^® 

15. Ah.-la-me-i u Su-ti-i la-u-ri u ma-ta-te-su-nu 
mu-ra-pi-is" me-is-ri u ku-du-ri 
bin-bin sa ilB6l-nirari is-sa-ak-ki^^ i^Asur ma 
sa um-ma-an Kas-si-i i-na-ru-ma u na-ga-ab za-e-ri-su 
ka-su ik-su-du mu-ra-pis me-is-ri u ku-du-ri 

20. li-ip-li-pi sa *1 Asur-uballit sarri dan-ni 

sa sa-an-gu-su i-na 6-kur-ra-tim su-tu-rat u su-lu-um*® 
sarru-ti-su a-na ru-ka-ti ki-ma sad-i ku-un-nu^^ 
mu-si-pi-ib el-la-at mftt §u-ba-ri-i ra-pal-ti 
mu-ra-pi-is^^ mi^*^-is-ri u ku-du-ri 

25. e-nu-ma sir-la-la sa bit iiA-sur^^'' bel-ia 
sa tar-si bab^*'^ ni-is il ma-ti 
u bab^^"^ il daiani 
sa i-na pa-na it-ti pi-li u ti-ti^^ ip-su 



e-na-ab-nia ib.-bi-is u i-nu-us 
30. as-ra sa-a-tu u-pi-hi-ir 
dan-na-su ak-iu-ud 

VmHants of the London Text — 1, rubft (ideogram). 2. mat. 
3. e-ti-el-lu. 4. ki-in. 5. e-lis. 6. sap-lis. 7. KUR-KUR. 
8. apparently ku. 9. sat. 10. mal. 11. rub6 (ideogram). 12. §E; 
our text §1. 13. apparently u-se-ik-ni. 14. sa-ak-ni. 14:^ Asur 
(As-sur). 15. b^r- 16. gu-nu. 17. pis. 18. Ideogram. 19. lum. 
20. ku-nu. 21. pis. 21^ me. 2P. Asur. 2K ba-ab. 22. it-ti 
pili u ti'ti omitted. 
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III. TRANSLATION. 

OBVERSE. 

1. Ramman-nirari, illustrious prince, by divine grace, 

the supreme guardian of the gods, v^ho holds cities in firm grasp, 
the subduer of the mighty armies of the Cassites, the Kutites, 
Lulumites and Subarites, the destroyer of all enemies 
5. everywhere trampling down their lands 

from the city of Lubdu and the land of Rapiku up to [the city of?] 

Elubat 
the controller of hosts of men, who enlarges boundary 
and territory, at whose feet the 
gods Anu, Asur, Samas, Ramman and Istar force into submission 

10. all kings and princes, the distinguished priest of B^l, 
the son of Pudil, guardian of Bel, priest of Asur, 
conqueror of the land of the Turukites and the land of Nigimti 
to its extreme limit, all of its kings, the mountain and 
forests, the boundary of the extensive land of the Kutites, the dis- 
trict (?) of the 

15, A^lamites and Sutites and laurites and their lands 
who thus enlarged boundary and territory, 
the grandson of Bel-nirari, priest of Asur and 
who subdued the armies of the Cassites and whose hand 
conquered all his opponents, who thus enlarged boundary and ter- 
ritory; 

20. the great-grandson of Asur-uballit, the mighty king 

whose priesthood in the temples was glorious and whose royal 
control was established unto distant lands, firmly as the mountains, 
who destroyed the forces of the extensive land of the Subarites, 
who thus enlarged boundary and territory. 

25. It happened that the fa§ade (?) of the temple of Asur, my lord, 

which faced the gate known as "the invocation of the god of the 

land" and 
the gate known as the "god of judges" 
and which in days long past was built of massive hard stone and clay, 



fell into decay, and became misplaced, because of the weakness [of 
its supports]. 
30. That structure, I restored. 
Its strength I secured; 
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BEVEBSE. 

it-ti pi^^-li u ip-ri 

sa ^^U-ba-si-e e-pu-us 

a-na as-ri-su u-ti-ir 

35. u na-ri-ia as-ku-un 

ru-bu-u^^ ar-ku-u^* e-nu-ma 

as-ru su-u^^ 

an-bu-su lu-di-is na-ri-ia u^^ su-me sat-ra a-na as-ri-su 

lu-ti-ir i^Asur ik-ri-be-su i-si-im-me^^ 

40. sa su-me sat-ra i-pa-si-tu-ma sum^-su i-sa-ta-ru 
u lu na-ri-ia u-sam^^-sa-ku a-na sa-a^-lu-uk-ti 
i-ma-nu-u a-na me^^^-lim i-na-du-u i-na e-pi-ri 
u-ka-ta-mu^^ i-na isati i-ka-lu-u a-na m^ 
i-na-du-u a-na bit ekliti a-sar la a-ma-ri 

45. u-se-ri-bu-ma i-sa-ka-nu u lu as-su-um^^ 
ir-ri-ti si-na-ti-na na-ka-ra a-lia-a ia-a-ba 
li-im^^-na lisana na-kir-ta^^ lu ma-am-ma^^ sa-na-a 
u-ma-'a^'-ru-ma u-sa-ba-zu u lu me-im-ma 
i-ba-sa-sa-am^^-ma e-pu-su iiAsur ilu si-ru 

50. a-si-ib !fi-har-sag-kur-kur-ra ilA-nu i^Bel 
ii£-a n iilstar*** ilani rabliti iil-gi-gu 
sa §a-me-e il A-nun-na-ku sa ir-si-ti i-na napbar-su-nu 
iz-zi-is li-ki-el-mu-su-ma ir-ri-ta 
ma-ru-us-ta ag-gi-is li-ru-ru-us*^ sum-su zer-su 

55. el-la-su ri ki-im-ta-su i-na m^ti lu-bal-li-ku 

na-as-pu-ub mati-su ba-la-ak lii-si-su u ku-du-ri-su 
i-na pi*^^-su-nu kabti lu-sa-am-ma ii Ramman i-na 

ri-bi-is*' 
li-ir-bi"SU a-bu-bu saru limnu sa-ab-nia-as-tu 
te-su-u a-sam-su-tu su-um*^-ku bu-bu-tu 

60. a-ru-ur-tu b^-sa-bu ina mati-su lu-ka-ia-an 

mat-su a-bu-bi-is lu-us-ba-i a-na tili u kar-me 
lu-te-ir i^i^amman i-na be-ri-ik li-mu-ti 
mat-su li-ib-ri-ik 

EDGE. 

arab mu-bur** ilani iXm XXV.'^^kam li-mu 
65. il§ul-ma-nu Karradu 

Variants of the London Text — 23. p u . 24. London text reads a-na 
ar-kat Umi before rubii, 25. rubfl (ideogram). 26. London text adds 
u-sal-ba-ru-ma e-na-bu. 27. om. 28. i-se-me. 30. su-um. 
31. sa-am. 31^ mi. 32. London text places ina epiri ukatamfl 
after ana m6 inadti. 33. as-sum. 34. lim. 35. li-sa-na na-ki- 
ir-ta. 36. ma-ma. 37. a. 37^ mi. 38. om. 39. Ilu MAH; our 
text Ilu NIN-MAH. 40. sam6. 41. su. 41\ pi; our text ideogram 
(KA). 42. London text adds li-mu-ti. 43. un. 44. bu-ur. 45. XX. 
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BEVERSE. 

by rebuilding it of hard stone and earth masses 

obtained from the city of Ubase. 

On the same spot, I rebuilt [it] 
35. and my inscription I set up. 

Whoever may reign in future days, 

so far as that place is concerned, 

let him put it in repair [in case it decays through age]* and be sure 
to replace my name at its proper place, 

so that Asur may hearken to his prayers. 
40. But whosoever erases my name and replaces it by his own 

or who violently removes my inscription, 

consigns it to destruction, casts it into the stream, 

or covers it up with earth, burns it in the fire, or throws it 

into the water, or within a dark chamber where it cannot be seen, 
45. places it, or if any one for fear of 

the [following] curses engage a bitter enemy, a wicked foe 

or a cruel slanderer or any one whomsoever, 

to seize [the inscription] or should 

he conceive any kind of a plan and carry it out, may Asur the glo- 
rious deity 
50. whose seat is in the "mountain house of the lands," may Anu, B§1, 

!fia and Istar, the great gods, may [each] Igigu 

of heaven, and [each] Anunaku of earth in their united strength look 
upon him 

in anger. May they curse 

him with their strongest curse, 
55. may they annihilate in the land his name, his seed, his power and 
his family; 

the ruination of his land, the destruction of his men and of his ter- 
ritory, 

may they decree by their power. May Ramman completely 

overpower him, may storm, destructive wind, rebellion, 

whirlwind and hurricane, drought, famine 

60. distress and hunger settle in his land, 

swoop down upon his land, like a violent storm, and convert it into a 

mass of ruins. 
May Ramman with a destructive bolt strike his land. 

EDGE. 

Month of "Homage to the gods," the 25th day, 
65. Archonship of Sulmanu-Karradu. 

* So tlio London text. 
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IV. 

ANALYSIS OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

The inscription may be divided into six sections: 1) Name 
and titles, the titles embodying a brief survey of the king's 
military deeds (11. 1-9). 2) Genealogy, including the name of the 
king's father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, all of whom 
occupied the throne of Assyria before him and who all aided in 
extending its boundaries (11. 10-24). 3) Description of the resto- 
ration of a portion of the temple of Asur* which had fallen to 
decay, and of the setting up of a commemorative inscription (11. 
25-35). This section forms the kernel, as it were, of the whole 
inscription. It was because of this building operation that the 
stone was prepared, and the several copies of it must have been 
placed in such a position, that they could have been seen. 4) The 
request addressed to the successors of the king to restore the 
structure in the event of its decay (11. 36-39). 5) Warning 
against effacing in any way the memory of the king's work, and 
severe curses invoked upon anyone, who disobeys in letter or 
spirit, these warnings (11. 40-63). 6) Date (11. 64-65). 

It will be seen from this analysis that the prologue and 
epilogue, as it were, occupy a far larger share than the gist of 
the inscription. With 24 lines of introduction and 24 lines of 
warnings and threats, 15 lines seem to suffice for telling us the 
whole story of the occasion that led to the preparation of the 
inscription. This unequal proportion between what from our 
point of view would be distinguished as incidentals and essentials 
is characteristic, not only of historical inscriptions, but of the 
epistolary literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians as well. 
For the older period, represented by the El-Amarna letters, 
the same remark holds true. What the writer in each case 
wishes to say is comprised within a few lines — the rest is embel- 
lishment. The ^^ epistolary" and "commemorative" literature in 
Babylonia and Assyria are thus shown to have a common origin. 
The difference between the two consists essentially (1) in self- 
glorification in the case of the "commemorative" inscriptions — 
whether purely dedicatory or embodying annalistic details — as 

* " Facade " as suggested below, pp. 169-70. 
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REVERSE. 
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against the glorification of the person addressed in the case of an 
epistle, and (2) the addition of warnings and threats at the close 
of the former, as against the solemn prayer, often with an emphatic 
summing up the purpose of the letter, with which an official 
communication closes. 



THE NAME OF THE KING. 

The reading of neither of the two elements of which the 
name of the king is composed, is certain. The second part SAB 
+ DAS (SAB=8abu, ^^soldier''; and DAS=dabadu, 
"abundant";) represents the verb narftru, "to help." In combi- 
nation with the name of a deity, it might represent any part of the 
verb, but Pognon (p. 21) has made it probable that as an element 
in a proper name, a substantive formation of the stem is to be 
preferred. Two substantive forms occur written phonetically in 
proper names Na-ra-ra and Ni-ra-ri,* just as we have two 
abstract forms from the same stem, nararfttu and nirarutu. 
On the whole, the form with i seems to be the more common in 
both instances and the preference may therefore be given to 
Nirari. At the same time, it is well to bear in mind that a 
positive decision is impossible. As for the final vowels in the two 
forms (Nirari and Narara) i in the one case and a in the 
other, no great significance is to be attached to this variation. 
The loss of the final vowels as an indication of case-endings 
belongs to an early period of the Babylonian language, if indeed 
the pronunciation of the final vowels was ever consistently 
carried out. The vowel, if pronounced at all at the end of the 
word, must have been vague in character; and from certain 
indications, one might be led to believe that the scribe was 
influenced by the formation in question, in the choice of final 
vowels — using t in nirari because of the first syllable, and a in 
narara because of the a in the first syllable. In any case, the 
final vowel has no grammatical import. The i is neither an indi- 
cation of the genitive, nor the suffix of the first person, and it is 
not at all probable that the a of narara is the sign of the accu- 

♦The interchaoge between JuLJ and Joii is very common in Arabic nouns. 
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sative.* Adopting the form nirari, and bearing in mind that 
the word was probably heard as nirar, with only the faintest 
suggestion of a vocalic sound at the end, the meaning of the 
second element in the name, would be "a helper.'* 

A long controversy has been waged regarding the proper 
pronunciation of the name of the deity, who is represented by 
the ideograph IM as the *^ storm god,'' or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, as one of the storm gods of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian religion. Oppert has recently made a strong pleaf for 
Adad, as the name by which the god was known. But so far as 
the testimony goes which he has adduced, it only shows that the 
Babylonians represented the Aramaic deity Hadad or Adad by 
the ideogram IM.;}; Bezold's syllabary {PSBA., XI., p. 173 sq.) 
points in the same direction, as Hilprecht, Assyriaca, p. 78, has 
recognized. The words in the column in which A-da-ad occurs are 
all (1) either descriptions of the god I M , or (2) names by which 
the deity was known in Babylonia, or (3) his equivalents among 
the gods of other nations. Immediately following Adad comes 
Me-er, and there is no reason, a priori^ why the preference 
should be given to the former over the latter. The common 
name by which IM was known in Babylonia was not mentioned 
in the list because it was unnecessary. The list was prepared by 
a learned scribe for instruction in ''comparative mythology." 
We may therefore conclude that neither Adad nor Mer was the 
common name of the deity in Babylonia, although he was known 
under these designations, and the ideogram IM was used in 
proper names to represent both Adad and Mer. 

That the deity AN-IM was read K a mm an in both Bab- 
ylonia and Assyria may with every degree of probability be con- 
cluded from the evidence recently put together again by Thureau- 
Dangin.jl The etymology that suggests itself for the name, ''the 
thunderer" (from a stem tDJI) points conclusively to the god IM 

*In this case, we would have to assume the omission of a verb, and nararu would no 
longer refer to the deity, mentioned in the first element of the name. 

fin his article above referred to and also in the Journal asiatique^ Sept.-Oct., 1895, pp. 
393-396, and in the Zeits. filr Assyr, IX., pp. 310-314. 

t So already in the El-Amarna tablets, and down to the latest period of Babylonian- 
Assyrian history. 

ii Journal asiatique, Sept.-Oct., 1895, p. 386. The note s a rimi (III R. 67,46e) also shows 
that IM was regarded as the "god of thunder." 
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as the one meant by ^^Ra-ma-na, ^^ Ea-rnan and ^^ Ram- 
ma -nu, all of which forms occur thus phonetically written in 
Assyrian proper names. Of these three spellings, the latter is 
clearly the most correct. The form ^%Jtl from 051 would 
be ra'-ma-nu, and the assimilation of the S would lead to the 
reduplication of the m, i.e.-, ram-ma-nu. The form Ra-man 
shows again that the final vowel was not pronounced or only 
faintly heard as a short a — hence Ra-ma-na. We are justified 
therefore in writing Rammto. But it is also certain that AN - IM 
was known as Im-me-ru, and it is strange that Pognon (p. 22), 
who already refers to the name Na-ra-am ^^ Im-me-ru should 
have overlooked this fact. Thureau-Dangin, in the article quoted 
above, now calls attention to this form Im-me-ru as the name of 
the storm god, and which is vouched for in the early Babylonian 
period by its occurrence both in proper names and independently 
in tablets of the Hammurabi period.* Moreover, the form 
Immeru or Immer — both occur — suggests the origin of the 
ideographic designation of the god as IM, which seems clearly 
to be derived from Im-me-ru by the artificial "acrologistic'* 
process which accounts for so many of the phonetic values of the 
cuneiform syllabary.f There is considerable force therefore in 
Thureau - Dangin's plea that Immeru is the real name of the 
storm deity, and that Ramman as "the thunderer" merely 
represents an epithet by which he was known. A point in favor 
of this assumption, is that the ideogram in question not only has 
the phonetic value Im, but also mer (and mur). The name 
accordingly was divided into two parts and each employed 
as a phonetic value for the sign. Many of the gods have such 
additional designations to their real names, and are occasionally 
referred to by epithets descriptive of their powers. I am myself 
inclined to believe that Im-me-ru represents the oWes^ name 
of the storm god, and that he continued to be so called in 
Babylonia even to a late day. But no evidence has as yet been 
brought forward for the use of the name in Assyria. Here, so 

*Meissner, Altbabyl, Privatrecht^ No. 35, 22. That the name appears without the 
determinative for deity is of no consequence. See Meissner, p. 92. 

fThat at least 80 phonetic values of cuneiform signs are to be traced back to Babylonian 
words can hardly be denied by even the most violent adherents of the Sumero-Akkadian 
theory. 
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far as actual testimony goes, the storm god was known as Kam- 
mto, and admitting that this was originally only an epithet, still 
it appears to have become a very general designation, and hence 
pending evidence to the contrary, it is preferable to assume that 
in the name of the Assyrian king whose inscription we are con- 
sidering, I M is to be read K am m ^n . The Old Testament in its 
preservation of ■jiS'H'ri'^Sl (2 Kgs. 5:18), t. e.. House of the god 
Rammto, and of the proper name liXl^'i'D testifies at least to the 
use of Ramman as an actual name of the deity and not merely as 
an epithet. The great geographical list of Dhutmose III. also 
vouches for a place known as Ramannay in Syria (MuUer, Asien 
und JEJuropa, p. 289) . Now that we are beginning to see how close 
the contact was from the earliest period of Babylonian-Assyrian 
history between Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand — and 
the entire "Westland'' on the other — it is not at all impossible 
that the use of Rammto as a designation of the storm god in 
Assyria was due to ^* Aramaic'' influences. At all events, there 
is certainly some connection between Eamman and 'liS'n of Aram, 
and with this we must for the present rest content. 

VI. 

THE TITLES OF THE KING. 

In contrast to the inscriptions of the later Assyrian kings, 
Rammto-nirari contents himself with comparatively few titles in 
the proper sense. He is a "prince," a "guardian of the gods," 
a "king" (1. 8) and a "priest of Bel." It so happens that he 
does not call himself "king of Assyria." That he used this title, 
however, is shown [a) by the two-lined inscription, III E. 6, iii, 
No. (7, and (6) by the synchronous history (col. i, 24). He accords 
the title, also, to his father and grandfather, in the inscription 
published in the Trans. Soc. of Bihl. Archceol,, IV., p. 347; 
and in our inscription, the great-grandfather likewise is called 
"a great king." Beside the title "king of Assyria," we may add 
another one, sar kissati, "king of the legions," to which he 
appears to have given the preference over all others. So in the 
inscription I E. 6, iii, B. 1, probably also ibid. A, on the sword, 
published in the Trans. Soc. of Bihl. Archceol., and on a brick, pub- 
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lished I R. 6, No. iv, his son Shalmaneser I. calls his father sar 
kissati. It was a more inclusive title and was introduced into 
Assyria in imitation of the custom of Babylonian monarchs, its 
novelty being a factor in lending it popularity. Again, it is to be 
noted that whereas he calls his father and grandfather by the old 
title of the rulers of Assyria, isakku , or priest of the god Ashur, 
he assumes the higher dignity as the sakanaku of all gods — 
the "guardian'' as it were of all temples. To emphasize a cer- 
tain control that he claims over at least a portion of what once 
belonged to Babylonian rulers, he adds to his offices ''priest of 
B§1." B§1 is a synonym for Babylonia and such a haughty title 
must have been particularly painful to the rulers of the south — 
an encroachment upon their privileges. The use of it, however, 
proves that the " Cassites " whom Rammto-nirari claims to have 
subdued are the " Cassite " rulers of Babylonia, and not the people 
of Elam.* Rammto-nirari's titles in this way, though compara- 
tively simple, reflect growing power and increasing haughtiness, 
which reach a climax in the days of Tiglath-pileser I. 

VII. 

ramman-nirari's conquests. 

Like a refrain, the words "enlarger of territory and boundary " 
ring through the first two sections of the inscription (11. 1~24). 
This constitutes Rammto-nirari's boast and he extends the epi- 
thet to his three predecessors. Most of the people mentioned 
by him, are known to us from later inscriptions. Grouped 
together in the order in which they are mentioned, we have 
the Cassites, Kutites, Lulumites, Subarites, the cities of Lupdi 
and Elubat, the lands of Rapiku, Turuki and Nigimti, the 
Ahlamites, Sutites and laurites. At the time that Rammto- 
nirari ascended the throne, the Cassite dynasty still had complete 
control over Babylonia, but their power was on the wane. Ram- 
mto-nirari tells us that his grandfather overcame the Cassites, 
and the "synchronous" history (col. i, 18-23) bears out the 
statement that Bel-nirari succeeded in enlarging his own domin- 
ion at the expense of the Cassites. At that time Kurigalzu 

*Winclder admits this as possible {Gesch., p. 159). He might have gone further and 
adopted it as the more probable view. See below under section Vll. 
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occupied the throne. This same history tells us that the district of 
Lulumi was ceded by Nazimaruttas to Rammto-nirari after an 
engagement in which Assyrians were the conquerors. These 
Lulumi, together with the Ablami and Kuti, engage the active 
attention of Assyrian kings down to the days of Tiglath-pileser I.* 
After that, the Lulumites disappear but the Ablamites are found 
in inscriptions of Sennacherib by the side of the Sutites, and **the 
widely extended land of Kuti" is mentioned as late as Cyrus (V 
R. 35, 31). From the manner in which the Kutites, Ablamites, 
Sutites and laurites are grouped together when Pudil's conquests 
are referred to (1. 15) we may be permitted to conclude that all 
these districts represent the extension of Assyrian power to the 
east and southeast; and Lulumi -j- lies in this same region. The 
precise position, however, of these lands is still a matter of doubt. 
In general, it may be said that the nations here referred to are the 
wild hordes extending to the east of the Tigris from the boundary 
of Elam, northward and northeastward into the Kurdish mountain 
region. The districts of Turuku and Nigimti occur only here. 
They probably lay likewise to the east, perhaps northeast of Assyria. 
Pudil's campaigns appear to have been restricted to this region. 
It is tempting to suppose that the districts subdued by him are 
enumerated in a running list from north to south. Turuku and 
Nigimti would thus represent the northeastern limits of his con- 
quests while the Sutites and laurites would belong to the south- 
east. Sharp limitations were probably never drawn. We are 
dealing with wild hordes who roamed at large over large districts. 
Ablamites, indeed, are found to both sides of the Euphrates, but 
those lying to the west are distinguished by Tiglath-pileser I. 
(col. V, 47) as *' Aramaic '* Ahlami. The expression incidentally 
confirms the propriety of placing the Ablami, when occurring with- 
out any specification, to the east, more precisely, northeast of 
Babylonia. On the other hand the conquest of the Subarites 

* Shalmaneser I. refers to them, III R., 3, No. 3; Tiglath-pileser I., Ill R., 5, No. 2, 
where twenty-five cities are spoken of as having been conquered and destroyed by the king. 

t The identity of Lulumi Cor -me) with Lulubi (or -bu) suggested by Tiele (Gesch., p. 158, 
note) is extremely plausible. So also Hommel (Gesch., 451). The conclusions drawn by 
Scheil (Becueil, etc., XVII., p. 38) as to the situation of Lulubu are properly rejected by 
Hilprecht {OBI., I., 2, p. 31, note 4). Accepting the proposed identity of Lulumi or Lulubi 
the reference to this land in the so-called "Stele of Zohab" (Eecueil, etc., XIV., p. 103) 
carries us back to the times of Sargon I. Its occurrence with Kassu Sutu Subartu (= Subari) 
in the " Dibbarra " legend (K. 2619, col. iv, U. 9-14, Beitr. z. Assyr., II., p. 429) as in our text 
is another point in favor of the identification. 
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represents the extension of the Assyrian power to the west and 
southwest. The limits of the conquests on this side are defined 
as extending from Lubdi to Elujjat (see p. 168). This land, too, 
appears to have been controlled at one time by the Cassite kings 
of Babylonia (Synchronous History, col. i, 21) and from the fact 
that it was cut off from their dominion already by the great- 
grandfather of our king, it would appear that the attack upon the 
Cassites was begun in an indirect fashion by pruning, as it were, 
the districts lying outside of Babylonia proper. The attack upon 
Babylonia itself does not appear to have been made in the days of 
Rammto-nirari. The further decline of the Cassite power during 
the century following upon Kamman-nirari rendered this step 
possible at the close of the twelfth century, but not before the 
Cassites had been driven from the control of the south by a great 
conqueror known as Nebuchadnezzar I. 

VIII. 

THE GODS OF RAMMAN-NIRARI. 

It is worthy of note, that despite the fact that Asur was the 
chief deity of the land as the patron of the capital city of Asur, 
Ramman-nirari recognizes Ann's position as the ^Hheoretical'^ 
head of the pantheon. When confessing his dependence for his 
successful career upon the favor of the gods, he begins with Ann 
and then enumerates the great triad Asur, Samas and Rammto. 
Later on, in the history of the Assyrian power, Asur assumes such 
vast proportions that he comes to hold a place by himself — usurp- 
ing, as it were, the rank of Anu — and the great triad is definitely 
constituted as Sin, Samas and Rammto. Istar lags behind and 
despite her supremacy as the goddess of battle par excellence, 
she does not take rank with the gods of the triad. As an inher- 
itance from an earlier age, a triad of gods is formed by Anu, Bel 
and Ea, which already in the days of Hammurabi are employed 
as comprehending the three great divisions of the universe, 
heaven, earth and water. It is interesting to observe, what looks 
like an attempt at a compromise between the two triads, made by 
Rammto-nirari. At the beginning of his inscription, he invokes 
Anu as the head of the pantheon, the secondary triad (Asur, 
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Samas and Rammto) and Istar as the chief female divinity. At 
the close he assigns to Asur a place by himself, then takes up the 
older triad Ann, B^l and fia and once more *^tags on'' the men- 
tion of the "great goddess/' NIN MAH. The four deities are 
comprised under the designation "great gods." Finally, with a 
play upon the "divine" element in his own name, Rammto being 
his particular "helper," he calls upon the god of storms to mani- 
fest his destructive power to an especially intense degree. The 
Igigi and Anu-naki are simply the lower order of gods — the group 
of spirits who are sharply differentiated from "the great gods." 

IX. 

THE TEMPLE OF ASUR. 

The sacred edifice whose "fagade," according to the interpreta- 
tion proposed (see pp. 169-70), Ramman-nirari restores, stood in 
the city of Asur — the old capital of Assyria. Its history may be 
traced back to Samsi-Kamman (about 1700 B. C.) who calls him- 
self the builder of the "house of Asur."* The term "builder," as 
has been recognized, is distinct from "founder," and there is every 
reason to believe that the structure is even older than Samsi- 
Ramman. Succeeding rulers — so one whose name is read Iri- 
sumf by Winckler [Geschickte, p. 153) — were engaged in 
embellishing the sacred edifice. Rammfin-nirari I. falls into line, 
and his successors manifest an equal zeal in restoring portions that 
were threatened with ruin, — so, ^. ^., Asur-ris-isi.;}; Around 
this edifice, the most precious recollections of the Assyrian rulers 
centered, for it was as the "priests of Asur," devoted to his ser- 
vice in his temple, that they served, as it were the apprenticeship 
which fitted them for their future rCle as conquerors. It was 
from the city in which that temple stood, that they began to 
enlarge their territory, and their deity grew in equal proportion 
to the increasing power of his subjects. The city of Asur became 
the country of Asur. When in the ninth century Asurnasirbal 
definitely removed the capital of the country from Asur to a place 
further north, the god also changed his residence. A new temple 
was erected to him at Kal^u and from this time on, we hear noth- 
ing further of the time-honored structure at Asur. 

*IR. 6, No. 1. flR. 6, No. 2. 

i III R. 3, No. 6, 11. 8-11. We may confidently restore the name »i Asur in 1. 8. 
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X. 

GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 

Having thus treated of the general aspects presented by the 
inscription, it will be proper to justify the translation and inter- 
pretations proposed by a consideration of the words and passages 
that call for comment. 

1. The phrase simat ili appears to be used by Ramman-nirari, to 
emphasize his worthiness to occupy the throne of Assyria. Literally, it 
signifies " the ornament of the god," but it is used in a more general way 
as "worthy" of a deity and "befitting" to a deity. See the passages in 
Delitzsch, Hdw,, p. 235 b. In accord with this the phrase la simate sig- 
nifies " unworthy." Sennacherib thus speaks of a hated rival as having 
been ana la simate- su (I R., 41, 17) "improperly" put on the throne 
of Babylon. When Ramman-nirari calls himself one, who is regarded 
as a person worthy of being singled out for distinction by a god, it is 
much the same as when a modern ruler ascribes his position to "divine 
grace." 

2. The spelling sa-ka-an-ki is curious. One should expect s a - k a - 
an-na-ak or sakanaki. Neither Pognon nor Peiser caught the force 
of the expression at the close of this line. Their mistake consisted, in 
combining the words with the beginning of the next line, viz: 

3. nir dapnuti — the reading of which is now rendered certain by the 
duplicate. This phrase, however, is quite independent of mukin ma- 
baze. Oppert's translation, "qui a ^tabli ses cit^s fortes contre les 
incursions des hordes Cissiennes, etc.," is no improvement. Nir is a sub- 
stantive (from a stem ^jj^j [c/. line 18], cognate to ^^3 from which we 
obtain niru, "yoke") standing in a construct relation to dapnuti, and 
signifying "subduer." Dapnuti is the plural of dapnu which is a 
synonym of karradu (II R., 39, 2a). Instead, however, of combining 
dapnuti as an adjective with u m m a n (so Delitzsch, Hdw,, 226 b) which 
is hardly legitimate, I take umman Kassi, etc., as standing in apposi- 
tion to dapnuti. Of course we may translate "the mighty ones of the 
armies," etc., but this construct relation would necessarily have to be inter- 
preted as conveying apposition, like in English "the city of Chicago "= the 
city, Chicago. Separating nir dapnuti in this way from mukin 
mabaze, the latter phrase, I take it, describes the king's firm hold upon 
the cities of his realm. As Asur is spoken of by Tiglath-pileser I. 
(col. i, 2)as mukin sarruti, "firmly establishing the king's rule," so 
Ramman-nirari boasts of his " strong control." 

6. The correct reading Lupdi (instead of Kupdi) was already sug- 
gested by Tiele (Gesch,, 141). Through the duplicate, this line becomes 
clear. A town of Lu-ub-di, situated in northern Babylonia is men- 
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tioned in the so-called "Synchronous History" (II R., 65, ii, 22). We 
there learn that Tiglath-pileser I., King of Assyria (about 1130 B. C), 
conquered "Akarsallu up to Lubdi, the Ah[lamites* and] Suhites till 
Rapik." From this passage we may conclude that Rapik is to be sought 
considerably to the northwest of Lubdi. Eluhat — which can only be 
a proper name, Oppert notwithstanding — is to be sought still further 
north and west. 

14. The word at the close of this line is obscure. The London text 
reads gu-nu just as line 22, the same text, has ku-un against ku-un- 
nu in our version. 'Oppert taking it as a noun from "uj translates "protec- 
tor," but the passage in the Sargon inscription (cyl. 18) mupalliku gu- 
u n - n i - s u argues against Oppert's view. From the context in the Sargon 
cylinder some such meaning as "the one who appropriated his [or their] 
district " seems to be called for. See ScheiPs note (Eecueil, etc., p. 139). 
The passage he quotes from Samsi-Ramman has nothing to do with 
our view. His reading of the passage, moreover, is erroneous. Meissner- 
Rost (Bauinschriften Sanheribs, p. 39) suggest " Wohnsitz." 

22. Oppert's rendering ana rukati "to distant lands" is preferable 
to Peiser's "to distant days." 

23. For musipib el-la-at, etc., Oppert proposes "who reduced to 
slavery the tribes," etc. Two passages, however, in Sennacherib's inscrip- 
tions show the improbability of such a rendering. In the inscription of 
J5aman, 1. 37, we read pu-Jiur-su-nu u-sap-pi-iji-ma u-par-ri-ir 
el-lat-su-un. The parallel passage, Taylor cylinder iv, 42, reads 
ellati-su u-sap-pi-it^-ma u-par-ri-ir pu-ljur-su. Hence,ellatu 
= pubur, i. e., "masses" or "forces" and sapahu = pararu, i.e., 
"break to pieces, destroy." 

25. Lines 25 to 34 contain a number of difficulties. In the first place, 
our text reads, 1. 28, sa i-na pa-na it-ti pi-li u ti-ti ip-su as 
against ina pa-na ip-su of the London copy. In my article, ZA., X., 
pp. 44-45, I have suggested that the words it-ti pi-li u ti-it-ti con- 
stitute a varia lectio for it-ti pi-li u ip-ri (1.32) and which by an 
error in dictation (see my article, pp. 46^8) were inserted at a wrong 
place. In any case, the words are unnecessary in 1. 28. Their only purpose 
could be, to emphasize the fact that the sir- la-la was rebuilt of the 
same material of which it was originally constructed — hard stone and 
clay ; and, surely, this is nothing remarkable. Nor does one see why the 
scribe should in this case, have used titu in one place as against ipru 
in the other. Moreover, in 11. 28, 29 the narrative is concerned with the 
age and decay of the structure in question, and the mention of the material 
rather interrupts the context. The preference is therefore to be given to 
the reading in the London text. The variant ti-ti for ip-ri is, how- 
ever, a welcome aid in settling the meaning of 11. 31, 33. Strange as it 
may seem, Ramman-nirari imports not merely stone but also earthmasses 

* Distinguished as the Aramaean (or western) Ahlamites (Prism, col. v, 46), 
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from a distant place — (/base, which belonging to mat tamdi or "sea 
district" (II R., 53, 3; see also II R., 60, 27) is to be sought beyond the 
Euphrates in the northeast of Assyria and probably in the Lebanon 
mountain range. Pilu, originally alabaster,* is used so generally for 
hard, quarried stone that one cannot be certain of its precise application. 
It is probable that a kind of marble rather than soft alabaster is intended 
in our passage. In general, the sense of the entire passage (11. 25-34) is 
now clear. A portion of the old temple of Asur has fallen to decay and 
is restored by the king with material brought from Ubase. The suffix in 
asri-su (1. 34) must refer to sir- la- la (1. 25) and the line "to its place 
I restored" emphasizes, that the king was careful to rebuild the sir-la- 
1 a at precisely the same place and to restore it to its exact former con- 
dition. By reading with Delitzsch {Hdw., p. 520 a) u-pi-bi-ir, 1.30, 
(instead of -ti with Reiser) and taking the word in the sense of "restore" 
for which there is abundant evidence, the interpretation proposed is 
justified. 

The phrase dann^suf ak-sud, which occurs a number of times in 
the historical inscriptions (see Delitzsch, Hdw., 224 a) is generally ren- 
dered "its foundation I reached." The evidence, however, does not 
appear altogether satisfactory for attaching to dannatu the force of 
"foundation." The word means "strength" and is applied to a fortress 
as a place of strength. In combination with kasadu, it is used to 
emphasize the secure establishment of the foundation for a building. 
So, e, g,, Tiglath-pileser (col. vii, 76, 77) "its ground I cleaned d annas u 
aksud, its foundation on strong mountain stone I laid." Similarly, 
Sargon (Lay., 33, 16). In view of this, it seems preferable to interpret the 
phrase in a more general way as "its strength I secured" (a) by making 
its foundation firm, or (6) as in our text, by a structure of marble and 
cla}^, carefully chosen. Nis il mati and II daiani (11. 26, 27) are the 
names of two gates, as Pognon already recognized. The word n i s is well- 
known from the incantation texts and can only mean "invocation." The 
"god of the land" is probably Asur; the "god of judges" perhaps Samas 
who is the great divine "judge" par excellence. The use of ib-bi-is 
(1. 29 from a stem CHS) is interesting, as pointing to the manner in which 
the edifice "decayed." The foundation no longer being strong enough, 
it became "dislocated." The conjunction U is employed here as the 
Hebrew and Arabic wa to indicate the reason for the dislocation "for it 
had become weak." 

We may now proceed to a consideration of the difficult term sir- la - 
la. Pognon (p. 36) reads mu s- la-la and takes the word as a synonym 
of sululu, "roof." He is followed by Hommel (Gesch., p. 502). But 
the structure referred to cannot be a roof. The king would hardly place 
an inscription (1. 35) on the roof of a building; nor could a roof well be 

* Meissner und Rost, Bauinschriften Sanheribs, p. 23. 
tdannasu = dannatsu. 
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described as being situated between (or opposite) two gates. Oppert pro- 
poses "un tableau en briques verniss^es/' From the context we may 
conclude (1) that the sir- la-la formed a part of the temple, (2) that it 
was a construction of considerable magnitude, (3) of hard stone and clay, 

(4) that it had to be firmly built to prevent it from being dislocated, 

(5) that it faced two gates and hence (6) that while within the sacred 
enclosure, it belonged to the exterior portion of the temple, suitable (7) 
for placing an inscription. The favorite place for dedicatory inscriptions 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians being at the entrance to a build- 
ing or to a portion of it, everything points to the sir-la -la as one of the 
main entrances to the temple. I would therefore propose to see in sir- 
1 a - 1 a the technical term for one of the great facades that, we know, formed 
a prominent feature of the Assyrian temples and palaces. As for the word 
itself, the suggestion may be hazarded that it is a compound of sir and 
la-la. Sirru, as is well known, is a term for some part of a door (see 
Delitzsch, Hdw., s. v.). From the fact that there was an upper and a lower 
sirru and from the connection in which the term occurs with nukusu 
"socket" and askuppatu "threshold," it would seem that sirru is 
the portal itself.* The addition of "la la" — "superior, grand" — would 
properly convey to sir-la -la the meaning of "fagade," — a "portal 
structure" as it were. 

37. asru is used here, as elsewhere, much like the Hebrew Dip^SH for 
a place, as well as for a structure — particularly a sacred one — erected on 
the place. 

41. The use of the shafel of masaku in the monolith of Ashur- 
nasirbal (I R. 27, 58) in connection with abatu "destroy" aids us 
in specifying the force of the verb in our passage. It is a " violent "f 
removal of the inscription against which the king protests. Oppert's 
proposition to render ana sahlukti "to be repolished" is not accepta- 
ble. Such a meaning does not suit the context in a phrase like "sahlukti 
biti" (III R. 61,21a). The form usazaku in the "Stele of Zohab" 
(Eecueil, etc., XIV., p. 103) for usamsaku is interesting. 

42. The various possible ways of destroying the tablet are grouped in 
pairs: " Whoever erases my name or writes his own — violently removes 
my inscription or consigns it to destruction — casts it into streams or 
covers it with earth — burns it in fire or throws it into water — puts it in 
a dark place [or] deposits it in a spot where it cannot be seen." Arrang- 
ing the phrases in this way, the apparent redundancy is explained, and 
through the parallelism, the precise meaning of words that would other- 

* One can speak of an upper and lower portal, II R., 18, c. 56, 57. There does not appear 
to be any direct connection between sirru and Hebrew 'y^^ . Meissner-Rost (Bauin- 
schriften, etc., pp. 45-46) take sirru as the "socket," but in the "Sennacherib" passage in 
question "portal" suits the context far better. The king places a costly stone as a support 
to the portal of the various gates of his palace. The meaning of the stem "move hither and 
thither " (according to Meissner-Rost) applies to a portal rather than a socket. 

fCf. Arabic samaka "seize hold of." 
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wise be obscured.* So it is clear that the mention of melu in 1.42 is 
introduced as a proper contrast to epiru whereas in 11. 43, 44 "the 
throwing into the water" is the complement to "burning in fire." There 
is no justification therefore to seek for so remote an interpretation — 
apart from other objections — for 1. 42, as Oppert proposes, f Again, the 
obscure ideograph AZAG-AN inl. 44 becomes an evident synonym to 
asar la a-ma-ri. Pognon already suggested the reading bit ekliti, 
and the numerous passages furnished by Belser (Beitr. zur Assyr^y II., p. 
153) in which asar la amari and bit ekliti occurs side by side with 
precisely the same verbs sakanu and the shafel of 6r6bu as in our 
passage, place the proposed reading beyond all reasonable doubt. It is 
true that AZAG- has generally the sense of ellu, bright, — the very 
reverse of eklitu, but parallels maybe brought forward from many 
languages to this interchange between "light" and "darkness" in the 
case of the same word. At the beginning of the Talmudic treatise 
"Pesachim," there is a long discussion as to whether *11U^ means "evening" 
or "morning"; in Aramaic Ifli is used for "blindness" as well as 
for "sight" and our own English "lurid" is colloquially though incor- 
rectly applied to something "bright" as well as to that which is "gloomy." 
The possibility, however, might also be considered of AZAG- AN being 
employed as a "euphemistic" expression, in order to avoid the unpleasant 
suggestion aroused by the real phrase. In view of the fact, however, 
that the phonetic reading bit ekliti actually occurs, such a supposition 
need hardly detain us. 

46. "These curses" is a reference to 11. 50-63. The king, anticipating 
the curses that will be hurled against the one who is guilty of any mis- 
chief done to his inscription, declares that instigation to wrong-doing 
will be punished upon the instigator, precisely as though the latter had 
acted directly. The punishment cannot be avoided by a subterfuge. 

Each one of the nouns mentioned in 11. 46, 47 has an adjective attached 
to it: (1) aba belongs to nakara, (2) limna to ia-a-ba and (3) 
nakirta lisana. The latter word is used for the one "possessing" an 
evil tongue, i. e., the calumniator. 

50. On ;6-bar-sag-kur-kur-ra "the mountain house of the lands" 
where the gods dwell, see Jeremias, Babyl, Assyr. Vorstellungen, etc., 
pp. 59-62. 

* The points of resemblance between the phrases used by Bammftn-nirari and those 
which are found at the close of the prism of Tiglath-pileser I. (col. viii, 11. 63-76 and 83-88) 
are too striking to be accidental. The phrases in question appear to have belonged to the 
"stock-in-trade" of the scribes who handed them down from one generation to the other. 
The formulae were of course subject to certain variations. Prof. D. H. Mueller's arrange- 
ment of the "blessings and curses" in the Babylonian and Assyrian royal inscriptions (Die 
Fropheten in ihrer ursprilnglichen Form^ pp. 14-19) casts a new light upon the method of 
literary composition employed by the ancient scribes of Mesopotamia. 

t He reads misi {sic! and translates "rejects"). Dr. Muss-Amolt calls my attention 
to the fact that Flemming already suggested (Goett, Gel. Anz.^ 1889, p. 867 sg.) to read mi-lim 
"oblivion." We should expect masi or ma-se as IV R.2, 50, 34<i ana la ma-se-e. 
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51. The singulars Igigu and A nun a ku are to be taken with Oppert 
in the distributive sense. N i n - M a b , " great lady/' is eWdently intended 
here as a designation for Istar, though elsewhere used for Bau, Sarpani- 
tum, Gula and other goddesses. 

52. Oppert and also Meissner (Altbabyl Prwatrecht, p. 114) have cor- 
rectly seen that the word at the end of the line is napbar-su-nu. 

62. Meissner, loc, cit, gives the preference to the reading libri in 
the London text. He overlooks, however, as does strangely enough also 
Oppert, that not only has the new text very distinctly ina be-ri-ik, but 
that in the new edition of the London text (IV K., 39) the sign follow- 
ing -ri is -ik, and not -su. The sign li which follows, requires only 
four pairs of the double angle w^edge; the fifth pair belongs to the pre- 
ceding sign, which is thus proved to be ik. 

64 Regarding the identification of the month mubur ilani, which 
signifies apparently "oflPering to the gods," I should like to suggest that 
the first month of the Babylonian calendar, the month Nisan, is here 
meant. This month is ideographically written as the "month (or festival) 
of the sanctuary."* Such a designation points, distinctly, to religious 
observances of some kind. At the beginning of this month there was 
celebrated the great festival of Zagmuk, on which occasion Marduk, 
followed by his consort, his son Nabu and other gods, was carried in sol- 
emn procession along the main street of Babylon. Jensen, indeed, would 
specify the designation "month of the sanctuary" as a reference to the 
fates of mankind which were determined at the festival by the god, sitting 
in the "chamber" or "sanctuary of fates" (Kosmologie der Babylmiier, 
p. 87). Be that as it may, the New Year's festival was marked by 
homages paid to the great gods in general. Sacrifices and offerings 
formed a feature of the Zagmuk festival already in the days of Gudea 
(inscription 6r, col. iii, 6-iv, 17), It would be appropriate therefore to 
call the month muhur ilani, "offering" or "homage" to the gods. 

* On the ideographic form see Muss-Arnolt, "Assyro-Babylonian Months " {Journal of 
the Soc, ofBibl. Lit., XI., pp. 76, 77). 



